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ABSTRACT 

A study investigated the effects of verbalizing 
/comprehension st rategles on reading achiey 

/ abi lity a 1 1 r i but ions of 2 6 ch i Id re n in g r ad e s f bur and f i ve . Tller^; 
subjects ; who had r eading compr ehens ion de f i c ienc i e s , received ^ ^ 
ins^iiction practice "and opportu^ 
the subjects y 

Reading passage and it and the other half 

aid not .A comparison of pr 
measures indicated that is tra^ 

compr ehen s i on > se ^f -re f f icacyv and^ab il i ty a 1 1 r i but i^ns acrl^^ ;th¥ 
grades* 'Self ~e£f i 

related to one inotheir ^and ^to subsequent perf ormance. The f indings 
suggest thdt the yerbali zat ion strategy should be applied to other v J 
reading ski^ I • /]',>■ ' ; ■i\:^'X^ rrVPH*.?- 
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/ Strategy Self -Verbalization: Effects on 

Remedial Readers 1 Comprehension and Self-Efficacy 

According to Bandura, different psychological procedures. change 
behavior: in part by creating and strengthening perceived self -efficacy, . 
/which refers to /personal judgments of performance capabilities in a, 

gi ven dcm^i n of^ act i v i ty that may contain ambi guous , unpred i ctabl e , and 
7 stressful features (Ba^ ; 
, hypothesized to influence choice of activities , effort expended , -d.y ..■*>■ 
.persistence, and task accomplishments. People acquire information about 
their} s^ performances, observation of others i 

persuasion, and physioiogical Indexes ^(^ 

Although self -efficacy original 1 y Was employed to expl a in coping 
/'behaviors in fearful situations, its use has been extended, to other : ; 
contexts including children's cognitive skill acquisition :(^chunk^ : p j ; ; 
1984) . This. 1 atter research, which has explored how chi ldren acquire 
information about their efficacy, has shown 
_ (e.g. rewards, goals, feedback) are important influences on self- 
efficacy and differ .in the type of information they convey; ; In; turn; 
^sVif-ieff icacy affects ski 11 development*:^. 

One common educational practice is. modeling. Although modeling can 
, /t teach. rW ski 11 s (Rosenthal & Bandura, 4978) there is little research 
; on Jiow modeling affects ; self -efficacy.' Modeling is an dbserv 
; ; source of information about one 1 s se 1 f;-eff icacy (Bandura , 1977, 19b2b) 
. - People who observe others succeed at a task may e*per lence higher iself ^! 

v ^efficacy because model ingri^ 
i j capabil l€ieis ^oa Wei 1 arid wi i f Succeed "if they f ol loW v the same / 



\:h -\ ' ;j '} '_'■■• t Verbal 12'ati on 

sequence of actions (Schunk, 1984)'.; This sense of efficacy acquired T 
vicariously; is validated later when observers perform the task . success- 
fully. ' :\. /" ; ■ '.^:-/J" : ,V;" : " ... ■ " ''\'J&. ' 

Modeling also can teach general rules and problem-solving strate- 
gies (Zimmerman & Rosenthal , 1974) * Modeled d emons tr at i ons fth a t include 
verbal ized; rules or strategies, along with applications, can be inter-r 
nalized by observers to help regul ate their performances (Mei chenbaum^fi: 

. .'■■'/■ . ",i . '■ ■] ■■ > '■' ■:}'." i ■ ' •'• \ }\ ..• . '• ■: -c"' ; 

Goodman,, 1971; Zimmerman & Rosenthal , 1974). 

Recent research has extended this thinking: by exploring, how verbal- 
i 2 at ibn v by b ed verba 1 i 2 at i ons , 

.affects observers 1 performances and self -eff (Schunk, 1982; Schunk 
& Rice, in press) . Verbal 1 2 at ion by observers should enhance per- • 
f ormance because i t could help them attend to important task features # 
and, as a form of rehearsal , could ^sttst strategy encoding and re ten- 
t ion (Schunk, 1982) . Because verbal i2ation is a means of regulating^ • 
" one's performances, it might convey a greater sense of personal control 

over ovv&coities ^ " 'wh 1 c'li..- s hdu 1 dy> prbmo te-:'se-T^.- .Jf. 1 cacy ;/( B aridu r aV-^.i"9jB2a ) i>^Ihf. 
- su ppbft • of . the se i d e as , Schunk ( 1982 ) found that T ow > ach i e v i ng ch i 1 d r e h 
v who verbalised division. solution strategies and their appl ication to 
problems developed higher self-efficacy and sk ills compared wi th ■ 
children who did not yerbaiize. Usi ng 1 anguage-cjaf i ci ent chi 1 dren i n 
gradess two '/through four, Schunk and Rice (in press) showed that verbals 
i2aiion:bf modell5cl| 1 i stening comprehension strategies promoted self *T'*P 
efficacy across ; grades^ and. performance among t^ i rd and fourth gr aderii ■ 
■ ;^ ^ mixed results bri. 

^the ; effects of verbal ication. Research shows "that performafnc^ i s; 



facilitated when •children verbalize strategies to be followed,, material 
to be recalled, or other 4 types of performance aids (Asarnow & Meichen- ; 
baum, 1979;rGoates Startup , 1969; Keeney, Cannizzo, I Flavel l; -1967; 
Whitely & Taylor; "1973y^: .Conversely^ no benefits :;of overt verbal iza- : 
tion have been obtai ne*i. • (Coatee & Hartup , ;1969; Denney & Turner;; 1979); " 
and there i$ some evidence^ that verbalization can ^interfere wit^i per- • ? 
f ormarice ( Denney , 1975 ) • 0\ : :.f [.-.]^ ■ yS- ? :l/ 

: DraWi rig ai coricl usibri i s- diff i cu 1 1 because these studies di f f ered^'i-h 
age and type of: subjects; type ; of verba.Tization , and experimental tasfeiV 
One factor that may ••JbeJ^ children 1 s cognitive status. Verbal- 

ization may be most • beneficial for children who typically perform in a 
deficient manner - (Denney & Turner, 1979) . Such subjects ordinarily may 
not employ suggested performance strategies or rehearse material prior 
to recal 1 • Thus; positive' effects of vefbaTi zat i on on performance have • 

been obtained with children who cJo not rehearse" spontaneously (Asarnow & 

"i ;; _.V";' i v"-. ; .-:".,;/i'.-: ' • V\ . ;.•• '.•,••/•.•• ... ■ • ••^•;.:> : . v^--: : %;.- ., 
"Meiche^ 

& . Goodman^ 1971) ^ educable mental ly retarded (Whitely- & Taylor, - ; v 

' v / [ ' v ? : . ;'" . 

1973 ) , and 1 ow ^ch i ever s (Schu nk , 1932 ; Schunk & > Ri ce , in press ). . \ 

Verbal i zat ion of strat^gi es or other task, mater i al-may . help reduce -these 

chjildren^ cognitive def '• ^ ; V 

- /Verbalization nia^ 

wise can handle it 

additional ■: -taski;; it Sven coujd hinder^ performa 
" children frb^ 

performance strategies f or^-, 8r, and 10-year-olds on a 20-questions 
. task* ' 01de;r chiidrerf^ whi 1 e they performed 



^^■■^•■■■■■■..;^:.--^r^:^:- *w: v;:: ■:, : * Verbalization 

scored no better than chf 1 dren ^ who did not verba 11 ze f and verbalizing 
interfered with performance among 6-year olds. - Verbalizations consisted 
of specific strategies;; which apparently were too distracting for the 
youngest children. \f - ^ - ''v.- > j \//Y 

The purpose of the present study was to determine the affects of i 
.verbalization; of modeted strategies; among xhildfen with 'reading compre- 5 
hens ion deficiencies.^ Research shows that children; with low reading;; • 
ski 1 1 s perform poorer onshort-term memory tasks compared with ski lied 
readers ;( Bauer, 1977:; Curnmings & Faw, 1976; Gpldman, Hogaboam, Bell , & 
; Per f ettl, 1980 ) . Poor readers often do not use cpgn : t1 ye s trategle s 
such as rehearsal, elaboration, or imagery, to improve memory, (Bauer, 
1977 ; Torgesen & Goldman , 1977 ) . It has been 'suggested that chil dren ^ 
with 1 bw read i ng ski 1 1 s be taught coriiprehens i on strateg ies, such as ' A . 



self-questioning; comprehension monitoring, Imagery , and text scanning, a 
to help reduce comprehensi on : deficiencies (Brown, Gampione, & Day, 1981; 
Singer & Donlan, i982). Verbalization" may be a means of teach'ing^useful 
strategies. ^ -. ■ \^'i : ^/y'^ 

' ■■/ ■ It yas expected that strategy verbalization would promote ^reading ; 
comprehiension performance and j se If -efficacy. Tc^ extend the general ity: 
of the present fi ncJi ng s ^subjects were chil dren i n grades four and 
f I've.' Nd hypo the si s wis advanced on .'Whether^ 

^ence outcomes' differently ^nfethe two -grades; because |here was ;no prior ^ 
evidence using the present task and type of subjects. 

This study also explored how verbalization; of modeled strategies 1 ^ 
affected performance • attri btit 1 ons . " V" : Attri but-1 onal ^eori es s pbstu 1 atep ; 
that individuals m - t 
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actions (Header, 1958). In achievement contexts, outcomes often are. 
attributed to ability, effort, task difficulty, and luck (Wei ner, 1979). 
Expectancies of future success ( i.e . , sel f-eff i cacy ) i n part depend on 
ascriptions for prior outcomes (Wei ner, 1979)* Students who attribute, 
prior successes' primarily to highf ability should hold higher expec- 
tancies of success "compared With .those who stress factors over which 
they have little control, such as low task difficulty or good luck. 
Compared with skilled readers, children with comprehension deficiencies 
take less personal responsibility for successes (Bgtkowsky & Willows, - 
1980J; that, is f they are less , likely to attribute success to ability (an 
internal cause) and, more apt to believe that success occurred largely 
because the task was easy or they were lucky. 

" ••• V'' '4 ' '■• ' ^ h- r v-—-- 

It was predicted: that .strategy verbal ization would promote attribu- 

tions fori success to internal causes (ability and effort); because 

verbalization was expected to enhance children 1 s self-perceptions of 

greater personal control over outcomes . As before/ no hypothesis was 

-advanced on whether differential attr i but i ona 1 patterns wou 1 d emerge in 

the two grades. •'. - ; q ; ■ : ' , . " 

} : ;\ + '. • -> 5 : > : Method • r \\-. • •■. \ V, V^^?"^ 

Subjects . . : .': v4 ' \ - ..' :V r "• ;V-V:\'-/- ; - " V- 1 / " ; j> : ^."' 

The subjects were 48 children drawn from'/ three elementary school s : V 

within one school district. The 22 boys and 26 girl is were : equal ly i 

distributed among grades four and five. Ages ranged from S years fe- - N 

jmonths ttf 13 years 6 months (grade four M 3 10 . 6 years • grade^f f vfeVM ■. « . 

;11.7 years). Although different socioeconomic backgrounds were, repre- 

dented , ch i 1 dren ..predominant ly. were 1 ower-nii'dd 1 e c 1 ass. /. ~\ • 



... • V: ^l.'-V^ Y ; . v' : " : " ; Y"'y ;: - 8 ;—; 

V All subjects regularly received remedial reading comprehension 
instruction* Children had; been placed in these classes based on the 
following criteria^ .Fourth graders scored in the lowest 15% of the 
riormed population on the language portion of the Short Form Test '.ofb 
Academic Aptitude (Sullivan,; Clark,; & Tiegs f 1970)tf and fifth graders , 
scored at least two years below grade equivalent on the reading compre- 
hension subtest of . the Idwa Tests of Basic Skills (lindquist & . 1 
Hieronymus, 1972). ' ' ; - r ^ 'J'- ' 

Pretest 1 - . '; ■>: 

^Subjects initially were administered the pretest individually by a 
f emal s adu 1 t tester drawn from outside the school. 

Self-efficacy . Children's self-efficacy fori answering reading™ 
comprehension questions correctly was measured following^ procedures of v : . 
previous research (Schunk ; 1982; Schunk. & Rice f \ in pre5s) . Ther eff icac^. 
scale ranged from 10 to 100 1h 10-unit interval s from high- uncertainty^; ' 
( 10) ♦ to cqmpl ete. certi tude : ( 10.0) . Children initial ly received prac- |: 
tice by^judging their certainty of successfully , jumping -progressively : ; 
longer^ distances ranging- from a few inches to several yards; In, this 
concrete fashion, ,chi Tdr en learned the meaning 'of the scale's direction V 
and the^ different numerical values. ^ : \ / 

-Fol lowing thi s practice, children read 10 passages one at a time. - l • 
Passages ranged from 5 to 21 "sentences; two passages each were appro- ; v 
pr i ate , for 'grades two through six (Cohen & Foreman! 1978) > Each passage- 
was f ol lowed? by one to four questions that tapped,; comprehension fsf.^y" 
v dctii 1 s / i.e. • factual i nf ormati on i rv the passage). -The 10 passaged 
, Included 'a -total, of 24 'questions 



in difficulty to those on the ansuing skill test although 7they were not 
identical. After reading each passage , children read /Its 'questions one 
at a time* For each question, children privately judged their certainty 
of being able to answer correctly questions of that type; that is, y 
questions about as easy or hard as. that. one. Thus, children were 
judging^their capability to answer different types of qujssti.ons and not 
whether they "couM^ answer any parti cular\question. So that children v 
would not actually answer the questions, children were not al Towed -to ■ 
consult passages, and questions\were shown without multiple-choice W 1 
answers. Children were advised to be honest and mark the efficacy, value 
1 that matched how they really felt, j Scores ware summed -across the 24 
judgments and averaged. \ j.' _ " L 

Reading comprehensio r i skill . The skill test, which was adminis-. 
tered immediately following the efficacy assessments included W pas- 
sages w i th 24 questions vh a t r arig ed in dif f 1 cu 1 ty as above . . The tesjter 
presented the passages one at a time. After children read" each- passage, 
Ithey answered -from one to four mul tipTe-choice questions-. : Chi ldren were 
[given no assistance or performance feedback . The test took about 30 min 
to administer.. . This measure of skill was the number of questions 
answered correctly. . •.o"-. . 

Training Procedure ", /'•■ 

Following the pretest, children were blocked by grade and assigned 
randomlyijWithin sex and school to. one of two experimental conditions (ns 

24): vstrategy verbalization. All v. ■ > 

" children recei Ved 30^mi n training % sessions % over 20 cohsecutive school : • 
days, .during w . material s^that were V 
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v-^'^ "Ci • ;C.;|io ^P. : 

drawn from a variety, of sources and that tapped comprehension of 

details. '.' . , : ' ■>■;' 

Children. met in groups of three around a table with a female adult 

proctor who was^drawn from outside the school. Written on a nearby 

poster board were the following strategies: 

. What do I have tc do? (1) "Rtad the questions. (2) Read the story., 
and (3) Look for key Words. (4) Reread each question, and (5) if 
Answer that question. (5) Reread the story if I don't know the i 
answer* ..,.>..' "/ ; , '"' :/*'■ 

•At the start of the first training session, the proctor distributed 

instructional materials and pointed to. the poster board. She 'explained, 



that these, steps helped children answer questions. . The proctor ver- _ 
balized aloud, "What do I have to x do? Read the questions."/ The 

J. , v .;:, \-' /- 1 ; -? V ; <\-.: j. v '• 

proctor then read al oud I the questions for the first comprehension 

f '^ : > ^ ; A ^ " ' - r ■ -:i 1 "■ v.:';: ^-V- -j- : 

passage /while children followed along, after which she*, pointed to and .." 
verbalized strategies (2)\ and (3). The proctor expl ained that key x 
words referred to materi al. addressed in the. questions, and then. read the 



n 



passage al dud • : She. next poi nted to and verbal ized strategies (4) and] ; 



(5), read aloud the first question and i ts mu 1 t=i p 1 e-choi ce answers,' 



selected^ the correct answer, \and explained her jselection by referring to 



~the^as^er^henJroctor^epe^ 

question based on that passage^ ' 
Treatment Conditions 4 -\ 

%S tratleqy^erbftl i iat i on > Following this modeled : demon str at ion , . it he ^ 
: proctor i nstructed chi laren to repeat aloud each/ strategy after she 
verbalized it. She then said, "What do I have to do? ;^ Read the q 



tlons." After children verbalized these statements, she selected one ; 
child to read the questions cloudV When this child finished* the 
proctor instructed children to repeat after her strategies (2) and 
(3) v The proctor then called on a different child to read the story 
aloud, after which she disked chtlBreh^to repeat strategies (4) and (5) - : 
after her. « A third child read the first question with its multiple 
choices and selected an answer. If an incorrect answer were selected f 
the proctor told. the chi 1 d to repeat strategy (6) if teiv her; after; Whi ch 
, t'his child reread ^enough of the passage- to determine the correct answer^ 
^Strategies (4) and (5) were verbalized for additional passage questions;*: 
(and the Entire sequence was repeated for e^ch new passage. If cfuldren ^ 
stumbled onvaWbrd during reading the^roctor prompted ■ wi th context ahd } 



V 

phonetic cues.: u \: ) 

' • ^ - ,. . v ./ , ; -.v^:;^ ••^..■■s^: ' : '-',)-V v - - 

Beginning; with the. second session the proctor did not verbally 
model strategies but explained that when she pointed to a step children 1 
vwere.to say it aloud. Proctor instructions were scripted to insure 
standardi zed ' i mpl ementati on. Occas i onal obser^at i pns by the authors 1 
confirmed that procedures were properly implemented. ■ ; ; , 

No strategy verbalization , a These procedures Were identical the : 
above except that chi ldren did nqt\ Verbal ize the .strategies; v^'Af ter^the^- 
proctor verbal i zed the appropriate stratwies^he ^sked chi ldren to 
perforin them (e.^ the story); These inside- 

tions also were scripted and class observations showed that they were / 
followed properly. \ / : ../:^/k-^l',; r '.. ./; .. • > • \ 

Attributions ^: ^ »• > ' : /' > y. 3 \ v \ ? 

, . Ch i y ren * s attri bu t i ons f or t ^ performances duri ng Jtrai n i ng were 



ver ua i;uau ivu 
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assessed on the i. day f olIowiTignh-e-Vast^sefston.- Four scales wers^shov.^— ^- 

on a sheet of paper; each 

all" (0), to "'a whole lot" (1£0)^ 

•;it?'X(^ hard" (effort) , "easy questions" (tas*), 

/^y^iii'cl^f'-^ijj&k). Label order was counterbalanced across subjects, , 
^ The tester^expl alned; to each ch 

showed ^foU^ questions*, ; The tester 

described the scale and each of the attributions, and provided examples 
of how hypothetical children might mark each scale. Children were . 
advised to and to 'MV; 
mark how much they thought each, factor helped them answer questions. ' 
Chi Idren al so were told that their marks d i d. not have to add to a , 'Cy. 
certain number f(e.g^,\ W their ratings.--! \ 



Posttest 



The posttest was administered the foil owi^ 
and procedures were similar. to those of the^ pretest except that parallel 



forms of the efficacy and .ski 1 1 tests were used to eliminate possible . 
question f ami 1 iarity. J- For any v given chUld , t-he same tester, admini stered 
the pretestv sposttest , -and ^attributioha^ assessment , had not served as 
the ichild's training proctor, and, was unaware W the child's experi- - ': 
mental assignment. Tests were scored by a different adult who was. v 
blind to children's treatment conditions. 

C v - ; :::\a^ n /• - ; ' . R esults ' V ^ ; : : '" V; \V 

Means a 

^exjaerimentil coridition^in Tab analyses revealed no " ; 

^significant differences due to school of^sex. of child on any measure. 



/ • verbalization; 

no f^any i gn i ficant in t erac tion^ . •'• Oati were pool ed across these vari - 
ablest ^ 

any, pretest measure or on the number of passages compl eted during train-' ^ 
ing.- Inspection of liable 1 reveals that children who verbalized strate- 
gies during training •made^eater gains .in self-efficacy and ski 11, and 
attribu ted more importance to ability : as a cause of "their trainingw^^ ' 
performance, compared with children who did not verbalize strategies. .'■/■• 
These benefi ts of 'strategy verbal i zat ion were pbtai ned across both 
grades*/; / 1 \ 4 ' ' ; ,'■ .-. U : ' : -:. 



Insert Table 1; about here 



Se^Efficacyy^kilt " 

•Posttestlself -efficacy and read ing comprehension sk 



analysed w itj^/2 (St fourth- 

...... .•;! T ^ "~7"T~ /_ T :v ~ ; t--; 

fifth) mult \yari ate analysis of c^ 

and ski 1 T asvcoyariates. This analysis yielded a signifj^^c^ effect due 
to ,:5$rategy^ 

Planned multivariate orthogonal contrasts revealed that the* two strategy; 
verbalization conditions outperformed the other two conditions!, = 
.458 f TCft 41) 24.24^ 

tions^did not differ, nor did the other two conditions.! Univariate F 1? 
"tests revealed a significant strategy verbalization • effect; on both ;}^.y:'^^ 
^ositest; measures: ; self F(l f 43) - 63.18 f - j> < ^001; skili , 
F(l, 43) - 63.31, fi < .001. Subjects who had verbalized strategies 
demonstrated higher -fse-lf. -efficacy and reading comprehension performance. 



:7^r .w^^^"^vv-: ■=• *~ Verbalization 

Attributions " ; ■ .- . •• •■ 

the four attribut1on!S were analyze analysis 
of variance. A significant affect was obtained: due to strategy^ verbal i- 
zatidh^ a * -532 i Ji(4V Tii*)^ 9 .-00 : g ^'boii.- ;'^">luf1 1.1 var-tate ' : '^r^.Kibgbi%ail i; 5 
eon^ two strategy verbal izati on ciondlttbns 

d \ ffered slgxii f 1 cant 1 y from the other; two cdndi t i oris V A * . 668 + F ( 4 V": 4 1)> 
= 5.09, ja < .01; however, neither the strategy verbalization nor the no 
strategy verbal ization treatments differed by .grade 
revealed a significant 

ability attributions, F(l f 44) = 22.21, £ < .001; Subjects who hadv > : _ 
verbal i zed strategies pi aced greater emphasis on abjl i ty as a cause of N 
task success. .;; /■•'■■.. V:- • ---ri . ' " - : - , : . ' ;•; . • . -"v : • . 

Correlational Analyses ; • • . 1C •' 

Product-moment correlati ons were' computed among the four attribu- 
tions and : posttest self-eff i cacy and skill to expl ore the theoreti cal v ; 
relationships between variables. .Correlations initially ; were computed r " 
separately for each experimental condition. Beqause there, were no 
significant between -condition di f f erences i n correlations of any 
■ measures , icprrel ations were averaged across conditions fusing 
transformation. •* 

The more emphasis that' children placed on ability as a cause of 
task success, the highe 

.01. Ability attributions also were associated with higher ski 1 1 , r(46) 

; = . 65, £ < .01. A positive relationship between self ef f i cacy and ski 1 1 

- .• ' - '■'..> ' - " 

was obtained, r(46) «. .67-, g < .01. - . 



--■■'<■ -tl'^ Discussion 
The present study Remonstrates that verbal 1 zing reading cGmpre- 
hension strategies promotes ise If -efficacy and ab i 1 i ty at tr i bu tjons J One 
explanation for these benefits is as follows,. Xhildren initially 
observed an adult mode V "Verbal ize and then successfu 1 ly apply strate- ; 
gies. ^Modeling can ^ 

that they are capable of succeeding if they f pi low the sariiei steps ^ 
(Bandura, :1982b)* Bei ng i ns tructed to : ^e&ba1 ize strategi es prior to- 
applying them may have created in chi ldren a sense of -personal contrqV :; 
over outcomes ,, wnf 

attributions for success (Bandura, 1982a) •These low achievers may have 
required a close mat^^ actions and what th^ 

^asked ta dp: to believe that they could succeed (Sqhunk^ 
initial r-ense of efficacy 1 ike ly was substantiated as they successfully 
applied ^ 

verbal i zed appl icationsv was not as -closely m^ 
actions. . ' ; - v ,: \> : ' ■ » ' >•'••', 

This. study : also shows that strategy verbalization can^enhance 
reading cbmpreh^slpn p 
;jFccus and'mainta 



:>(ScKiinlc^ present Subjects : vl : acted;^;%^ 

'Comprehension skills may -have been because they often fail ed # to distin- 
gui sh important components -from irr el evant features, ^cause verbal i za 7 
tion is a form of rehearsal, it can promote strategy encoding and reten- 
tion and 1 thereby facilitate subsequent utilization (D&nney, 1975) * 



Myers, and par ;Svy(1978) have shown , yoiing children often are 



" ! f * y : : ' ;: y : - : :'y^^'p';- { .. ] : -^\i-\y :\ ' ^ : ' ::r '; :; . . Verbalization 
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unaware of the behaviors necessary for proficient reading* They may 
not realize that different strategies arevrequired depending on the type 
of task* Becoming proficient in a- reading skill requires focusing -on 
aspects central to its purpose and ignoring featured that 
task. Strategy verbal ization may enhance such focusing* When chi ldren 
do not verbalize strategies they may not learn them as well and may be 
more 1 ike ly_to attend to irrelevant aspects. 

It should be reiterated that strategy verbalization seems ■ liio'st"'--^'^. 
effective. for children whose typical cognitive performances are defY- ? * 
cient (Denney & Turner, 1979) .•^hey : may not organise or rehearse 
information, focus on important features, or employ useful task strate 
gies; Their achi evement triay suffer further from capability se if -doubts 
{Scbunkv 1982). Children who typically 

should acquire cognitive skills more readily and may not' benefit from 
verbalization (Denney; 1975) . -V;' '-v v . '^".-^ ■' : - j :'- ^y'^- : > . 

That strategy verbal ization did not affect outcomes differently by < 
grade shows that subjects were. cognitively capable of handling i ts 
demands Without 

possibility of distraction should have been minimal , because the strate- 
gies were tightly linked to subsequent actions. ^Specific verb guidance 
on what to clo,, may be especial 1 y vi mpbrtant f or chi 1 dreri Wi th cogni ti vie v 
deficiencies^ > : '- v V-"'. : '" ;r ^>^ ;; ' '.v. 

-Cpntrary tp; prediction, strategy ver not promote 

effort attributions. This finding may not be too surprising, because 
attributions" reflected successful* effort; High effort as a cause of. 
success i s valued by s tud e n t s ; X Fr i ez eV 1980 ) , especi al ly when pai red 
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with the perception of high .abi lity (Harari S Covington; 1981)v Young 
children of ten be! ieve that high effort can enhance ability, although 
with development there is a progressive devaluation of effort (Harari: & 



Covington, 1981). 



\ 



^torisi stent with previous research, this stuuy^shbws- that, although 
sfilf-eTf icacy is influenced 1 by prior performances, it is not a mere 

4 ... . . , ... , _ . ............ . , ^ . • , .. . . .. . , ... _ :.\' : ' \ S*^. 

^ reflection^ 

differ in the number of passages completed duf^ ng training, but strategy c ^; 
verbalization CM 
••; appraisal Is an inferential proceiss that involves weight-^ >.-■:' : V .A.;Y 
V inq the relative contributions of many factors, such as perceived \ abi 1 - 
\ty, effort expended, task difficulty, amount of external aid received; , 
situational ci rcumstances under whi ch the performance occurred , and 

• : K-r- : . ■ \V - . ■,.- >, "-v ■ ; • r 

temporal pattern of successes and failures (Bandura, 1982b) . : ^ 

The present study also demonstrates tha t capabl 1 1 ty sel f -pfercep ti 6ns : / 



bear an important re 1 a t i ons h i p to sub sequ eri t ac h i e veme n t ( Co v i ng t p n & 
Omelich, - 1979 ; Schunk f 1964) . Personal^ expectations; for 
v i ewed as important influences on behavior by a vari ety of thfeoreti cal ; 
apjjiroaches (Bandura, 1982b; Covington &.Qmel ich, 1979; Schunk, 1984; 
Wei ner, 1979)'. \ k ^ •: : • • ' " . : ' : : ; ; • , 

This study has applied implications. Children with reading compre-v 
hension def i ci e nci es showied improvement s in achievement outcomes from ^; : ^ ; 
Verbal i z i hg strategi es pri^r to;applyi ng them.; Strategy verba 1 i zati on 
easily cah^; be vihcdrporated into small -group "'remedial instruct ion J a^ 
bie tail ofed to \ d i f f erent ski 1 Is. : For example, teachers coul d trai n a ; ^ 
students to^identifyKimpqriaht sequences^ informatioh in ;stbriei and 
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to regulate their • behav 1 prs accord i ng to factors such as story length 



.and difficulty (Myers & ^ar 1s, 1978; Yussen, Mathews, Buss, & 

Kane, 1980); 3 ¥ v . ' : ' '•Vr^" 

The present instructional context also Seems Well suited for 

del 1ver1ng\ attrl butional feedback to children. Feedback linking 
, children ' s WcesSes to ability (e^g., "You're good at this" j or effort 

("You've been work 1 ng hard" ) promotes sel f -efficacy and subsequent ; 

performance :(|cbunk, 1984). Attrl butional feedback could be combine^ 
, with, performapce feedback and may enhance the benefits "of Instructional 

procedures on chi Idren's skills and self-efficacy for applying them. 



J 

! 

7 . 
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Table-l 



Means (and Standard- Deviations) ; by Experimental Condition 



Measure 
Self 



Phase 
Pretest 



^Efficacy* Posttest 



./Sk1ll b 
Ab1lity c 

• Task c 
. Luck c 



Pretest 
Posttest 



Strategy 
Verbalization 



Grade 4 ; 

59.3 (19.5) 

87.3 (7.7) 

10.5 (3.1) 

19.8 (2.6) 

82.5 (16.6) 

76.7 (14.4) 

60.8 (18.3) 
58.3 (17.0) 



Grade 5 

62^8 (20 ;9) 
88.9(7.5) 

11.9 (3,9) 

20.3 (2.7) 

84.2 (14.4) 

75.8 (27.1) 

62.5 (22.6) 

55.0 (26.1) 



Note. N = 48; ns - 12. 



. No^Strategy,- 
Verbal1zat1on 



Grade 4 
53.6.(18.3) 

61.1 (12.7) 
9.5 (4;3) 

12.5 (3.3) 

59.2 (17.8) 
87.5 (14.8) 
54.2 (23.1) 
55.2 (21.5) 



Grade 5 
57.2 (19.7) 
62ilJ(16,5) 

11.2 (3.4) 

13.3 (3.7) 
60.0 (20.4) 
88.3 (12.7) 
64.2 (22.3) 
47.5 (22.2) 



a 



^erage judgment per q^^ 



^Numberrof ^cbrrect^answers^ on 24- questions, 
: Range of scale: 0 (low); - 100. 



